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These plants vary in size. The important uses 
rendered by the different species of the Willow 
serve to rank them among the list of economical 
plants. The larger kinds yield timber, and exceed 
sixty feet in height, whilst the least of them which 
grows on the Highland mountains can scarcely be 
said to rise above the surface of the soil in which it 
vegetates. Some are extensively used for crates, 
hoops, and baskets, and the species Bedford Wil- 
low, (i Sa/ix Kusselliana ,) is an extremely valuable 
tree, and was first brought into notice by the late 
Duke of Bedford. Sir William Jackson Hooker in 
his British Flora, writes, “It was one of this spe- 
cies, the favorite tree of Dr. Johnson, at Litchfield, 
which was a few years since destroyed by a hurri- 
cane after it had attained the height of sixty feet, 
and a girth of thirteen feet. So important is it as 
a plantation tree, that Mr. Lowe, in his survey 
of the county of Notts, states, that at eight year’s 
growth, the poles yielded a net profit of £ 21 4 per 
acre. The late George Biggin, Esq., of Cosgrove 
Priory, an able chemist, ascertained that the bark 
of this tree contains the tanning principle in a su- 
perior degree to that of the oak.” It is likewise 
used as a substitute for Peruvian bark. 

“ From the first bud whose verdant head 
The winter’s lingering tempest braves. 

To those, which ’mid the foliage dead, 

Shrink latest to their annual graves } 
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All are for use, for health, for pleasure given, 

All speak, in various ways, the bounteous hand of 
Heaven.” 

The woolly broad leaved Willow (Salix la- 
n ata ) grows on the Scottish mountains about 
three feet in height, and may be reckoned among 
the handsomest of the genus. This species Wah- 
lanberg considers the most beautiful in Sweden, 
if not in the whole world. “ The splendid golden 
catkins,” he observes, “ at the ends of the young 
branches, light as it were the whole shrub, and are 
accompanied by the tender foliage sparkling with 
gold and silver.” The Weeping Willow (Salix 
Babylonica) is not indigenous to this country, but 
is a native of the Levant. In the Psalms of David 
the captive children of Israel are represented as 
hanging their harps upon these Willows, and 
sitting down beside the waters of Babylon to weep 
their separation from their dear country. 

“ Silent their harps, each chord unstrung, 

On pendant willow branches hung.” 

Booker. 

“ On the willow thy harp is suspended, 

O Salem \ its sound should be free ; 

And the hour when thy glories are ended, 

But left me that token of thee : 

And ne’er shall its soft notes be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me.” 

Bvron. 
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